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Memorabilia. 


OVERS of animals must often wish we 


could know with certainty what pain | 


and fear mean to them. The compassionate 
tend to impute to them human degrees, modes 
and nature of suffering; but the close stud- 
ents of animal nature, though no less pitiful 
towards them, tend to differentiate strongly 
between man and animal ip this respect. We 
have read with pleasure the article ‘ Some 
Peculiarities of the Animal Mind’ which 
that penetrating and affectionate observer of 
animals, Mr. Douglas Gordon, contributes to 
the September Cornhill, and he, on this topic, 
expresses the conviction, founded on his long 
observation, that animals do not experience 
the intense fear which is largely. product of 
a highly developed imagination. e uses a 
most illuminating illustration in this regard. 
“To scurry away from imminent and desper- 
ate TT. can mean little more to the aver- 
age bird or beast than the crossing of a 
crowded thoroughfare means to the modern 
Londoner. It is part of its everyday exis- 
tence, and, just as the pedestrian re-crosses 
the street when so disposed, re-incurring the 
risk, so the animal accepts and avoids the 
dangers that beset its normal life as a matter 
of course.”’ It is the careless return into 
danger only just passed through that makes 
the interesting point of resemblance. The 
people are few who, not being actually dis- 
abled, do not, after a spill, or motor-smash, 
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The London Office is at 14, Burleigh | 


| studio as ‘‘ continuity script.”’ 


or railway accident or street accident, return | 


In good time and without perturbation, to 
travelling by train or motor, hunting and 
walking the streets. This type of courage— 
characteristic of imagination of lowlier de- 
Ye‘opment—is being more and more heavily 
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demanded of us, and it may perhaps give 
some of us pause to find that one result of 
the democratic prevalence of the motor car 
may be to approximate us all in this matter 
of courage to the unimaginative turn of mind 
ot the beasts that perish. 


[‘ the Fortnightly Review for September, 

Mr. H. Macmillan, in ‘ Dumbshows and 
Noise,’ describes some part of the methods 
of production of films, and discusses the pros- 
pects of the ‘‘ talkies.” He refuses to be 
‘*mesmerised by the inspired shouts from 
Hollywood that the silent film is dead,’’ not 
only because the “ talkies’’ are as yet far 
from perfectly satisfactory, but also because, 
in his view, the silent film has sundry solid 
advantages in its own right. He draws at- 


' tention to Cinema, and in particular to the 


reviews it contains, which go to show that the 
four main elements in the production of a 


| film are at present to be placed in the follow- 


ing order of excellence: photography, direc- 
tion, acting, story. Good stories for the 
films remain hard to get, since the technical 
requirements are not generally understood, 
and, if most of us have some idea how this 
naturally comes to be, we may see it yet more 
clearly and be much entertained by Mr. Mac- 
millan’s sketch of the processes by which a 
film is made. The vocabulary of the film pro- 
ducer is very expressive. The photographs 
are ‘‘ shots ’’; the direction for passing from 
one picture to another is ‘‘ mix to.’’ The 
scenario, having been ‘“‘ split down’’ into 
‘* sequences ’’ and reduced to exact technical 
description of the way in which the scenes 
are to be photographed, passes into the direc- 
tor’s hands, whence, with his notes, it comes 
forth for use in rehearsal on the floor of the 
To witness a 
film without music is called by the trade, 
‘‘ seeing it cold.’’ Out of four features of 
film entertainments which Mr. Macmillan be- 
lieves to conduce to a permanent hold on 
audiences, two seem to us especially effective : 
the darkness—which makes fullness or empti- 
ness of the theatre of little account, and 
allows the spectator to enjoy throughout in 
his own way; and the enhancement of 
‘‘ reality’? in illusion which comes from 
actors and actresses not performing in person 
—and, therefore, also not breaking the illus- 
ion by requiring applause before the curtain 
at the end of every act. 


[X the September Connoisseur Mr. W. G. 

Constable begins an account of East 
Anglian Rood Screen Paintings. He tells 
us that there are, or have been, in Great 
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Britain, at least 517 screens. Two thirds of | 
these are found in nine counties, two of them | 
in the west, and the rest in the eastern half | 
of England, if we except Oxfordshire. It is) 
singular that the number in one county, Nor- | 
folk, far over-tops all the rest—one hundred 
and sixty-five; the next, Devonshire, 
sesses only seventy-five, Further, 
tribution of the Norfolk screens themselves 


pos- | 
the dis- | 


is curious, for so large a proportion of them | 


are found in and around Norwich, and, 


again, so large a proportion, not in abbeys | 


or colleges, but in towns and villages. It 
is thought—an opinion based largely on 
technique—that most of them were produced 


between 1450 and 1530, and for the extra- | 


ordinary development of the fashion in Nor- 
folk explanation is suggested in the fact 
that they occur in places where donors 
would be people of only moderate wealth, 
whose needs and wishes would well be served 


by giving panels, works which formed contri- | 


bution to a larger whole and _ yet kept 
individuality. 
art, which is thoroughly English, should have 
flourished, in response to popular demand, 


so close up to the Reformation. | The most 


It is curious, again, that this | 
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made again{t the Grammar; and to break 
the Meafures of fuch as are preffing for 
a Reformation. Herein, no doubt, they had 
regard to Mr. Johnfon’s Animadverfions, 
back’d by the Teftimonials of our moft con- 
fiderable Mafters; and to Mr. Lowe’s Latin 
Grammar. Nor can I fay but they had 
Reafon to be apprehenfive, efpecially from 
this latter Gentleman’s Performance; to 
whom, though unknown, we mult do the 
Juftice to declare, that he has, therein, far 
outdone our own National Grammar. We 
would not be thought to affert this out of 


| any other Regard than what we ought to have 


for Truth. To make it probable, therefore, 
as you profess yourfelves the Patrons of 
Merit, you will give us leave to add this 


| one Confideration. 


The account of Verbs in Lilly Takes-up 
above 50 Pages; in Mr. Lowe, not above 3; 
of which the Pa/five Voice makes, in the 
one 5 Pages: in the other but 5 lines. So 
great a Difference, it is natural to fuppofe, 
muft be owing to a better Difpofition and 


/more natural Method; which is the chief 


famous example, of which three illustrations | 


are given, is the Ranworth screen. 


the St. Michael, whose body is covered with 
feathers—an English conception. 


worth, entitled ‘The Knight is Dust.’ 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Weekly Medley, by a Society of 
Gentlemen. Saturday, September 6, 1729. 








OXFORD. 
HE Publick is indebted to Mr. Buckley and 


An | ; as : 
interesting point in it is the treatment of | greateft Light and Evidence: infomuch that 


| the 


A plate worth noting in this number is | regular Verbs through all the Moods and 


that of John Skinner Prout’s drawing of | 3 ; : 
the tomb of Sir Philip de la Beche at Ald- | do in 15 minutes ; though, in the Experiment, 
| which Mr. Lowe informs us he made on Mr. 


Mr. Osborn (the new Patentees) for a! 
New Edition of Lilley’s Grammar. It is | 
and upon better 


i with new Types 
aper : 


and the learned Editor has made | 


feveral Emendations, and added a few little | 


Notes: but, for fear of {welling the Book, or 


giving too much trouble to thofe who have | Set forth by the 


learnt any former Edition (either of which 


Excellency of any Syftem. But fuch Con- 
cifenefs, it may be fear’d, may breed 
Objcurity: far from that; it here gives the 


I dare be bold to fay, that what is generally 
Work of Months (the conjugating of 


Tenfes) a towardly Lad might be taught to 


Plumptre’s Son, it took-up an Hour to do 
it. 


I do not wonder therefore at the general 
Satisfaction with which this Grammar is now 
receiv’d; or at the Countenance that has 
been given it by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and feveral of the Members of His 
Majefty’s moft honourable Privy-Council. 
A happy Difpofition this, to cherifsh Ambi- 
tion, and draw-forth ufeful Difcoveries! 
whereas, in former Times, it was, a great 
Article with the Bifhops, at their Vifitations, 
to enquire of the School-Mafters within their 
refpective Dioceffes, whether they taught 
any other Grammar than that which was 
Authority of K. Henry 
VIII never confidering that the King was {o 


would have been a confiderable Prejudice to | far from being attach’d to it, that He him- 
the Proprietors) he was under a Neceffity, as 
he informs us in his Preface, to give it us 
very little improv’d as to its intrinfic Value. | 1541.) 
The Defign of this Edition, they tell us, | mar, 
was to remove the Objections that have been | Jjectes- 


| 


felf (as Sir Thomas Elliot informs us, ™ 
his Proheme to The Caftel of Helthe, ann. 
fet forth An Introduction to Gram- 
for the Childerne of his lovynge Sub- 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SCOTT AND THE NAME WAVERLEY. 


laden Abbey on the Wey in Surrey 
gave Scott the title of his first novel, which 
has long been applied to the whole series. 
Seott himself writes of ‘‘ the Waverley 
Novels ’’ in the brief note of ‘ Advertisement ’ 





(1829) which precedes the ‘ General Preface ’ | 


to ‘ Waverley.’ He does not, however, in- 
clude in his reminiscences anything about the 
title of the book. 


Hitherto there has been no | 


certain evidence that Scott saw the ruins of | 


the Cistercian foundation. Now, however, a 
footnote in ‘The Charm of Surrey,’ by 
Gordon Home, states (Chap. ii., p. 26) :— 
Doubts have been more than once thrown 
on this link between the Waverley novels and 
the Abbey, but they can be safely set on one 
side on the authority of the Rev. O. C. S Lang, 


rector of Bentley, who states that Sir Walter | 
Scott visited Moor Park when his (Mr. Lang’s) | 


grandparents lived there in the early years of 
last century. 

This statement only mentions Moor Park, 
which is quite near the Abbey, a little further 
back on the Wey. I suppose it is taken for 
granted that, if Scott saw the one, he could 
not resist seeing the other, especially as the 
Abbey ruins represent the first Cistercian 
establishment in England. I do not know 
if the then owners of Moor Park also owned 
the Abbey grounds. 

As Scott visited Moor Park, with its 
memories of Temple and Stella, it is odd that 
in his ‘ Life of Swift’ he did not say a 
single word about the place, indicating that 
he had been there. His excursions in this 
region were made when he was staying with 
his friend William Stewart Rose in Hamp- 
shire in 1807, and this is, I believe, the only 
occasion known when he visited the South of 
England. Lockhart gives some verses by 
Xose about the excursions, but they do not 
refer to Moor Park or Waverley Abbey. 

The edition of Swift, including the 
‘Life,’ and ‘ Waverley’ both appeared in 
1814. It seems, however, unlikely that the 
study of Swift kept Moor Park in Scott’s 
mind and led him to use the adjacent Abbey 
as a title for his novel. As the General 
Preface mentioned above tells us, the opening 
chapters were written ‘‘ about 1805,’ and I 
presume Scott gave it a name then. He goes 
on to say, ‘‘ It was advertised to be published 





by the late John Ballantyne, bookseller in 
Edinburgh, under the title of ‘ Waverley, or 
‘tis Fifty Years since ’—a title afterwards 
altered to ‘’Tis Sixty Years since.’’’ This 
statement refers, I suppose, to 1814, for Scott 
tells us in the next sentence that the opinion 
of a critical friend being unfavourable, he 
‘“ threw aside the work . . . without either 
reluctance or remonstrance.’’ I do not know 
if the MS., including this early fragment, the 
beginning of the great series, still exists. 
Perhaps some lover of Scott with more know- 
ledge can make the association with the Abbey 
clearer. 
V. R. 


‘‘pT’’ IN ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES. 


[Ss Domesday Book, fifty names of places 
which present the end-word et are re- 
corded. These places occur in more than 


twenty English counties. None, however, is 
preseived in the Domesday Records of Hunts, 
Beds, Leicestershire, Warwickshire, Notts, 
Rutland or Lincolnshire. These et-names 
fall into two classes: in about thirty-five 
cases the personal name appears in the nomi- 


' native; and in about eight the personal name 


is presented in the possessive. The fre- 
quency of et-names like Datchet and Barnet 
and Lockett is so remarkable that it is 
strange that this endword was not accorded 
its proper place in the list of ‘ The Chief Ele- 
ments used in English Place-Names’ 
(English Place-name Society, vol. i, Part ii. 
124). 

In the volume on ‘ The Place-Names of 
Worcestershire ’ (iv. 1927) Professors Mawer 
and Stenton inform us on p. 222 that the et 
suffix in ‘* Pidelet’’ is the Norman-French 
diminutive dealt with by Professor Zach- 
risson in the first volume issued by the 
English Place-Name Society, that entitled 
‘The Introduction to the Survey of English 
Place-Names’ (1924, Part I). Professor 
Zachrisson stated therein (p. 94) that ett, et 
in Hampnett (Gloucestershire), Westhamp- 
nett (Sussex), and in early forms such as 
Wiemaret, D.B. (Norfolk, = Wickmere), 
Wirelscomet, D.B. = Wiveliscombe (Somerset) 
.. . is a French diminutive suffix .. . added 
to O.E. names after the pattern of similar for- 
mations in Normandy, such as Dannet, La 


' Houlette, Flamanvillette . 


Therefore we are to believe that such names 
as ‘‘ Hamtunette’’ and ‘‘ Dachette’’ are 


Norman-French in presentation and can only 
mean Little Hampton and Little Dach. 
is this logical? If we 


But 
that et in 


assume 
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““Circet ’? and ‘‘ Dannet’’ equates ette in 
‘* Hamtunette ’’ and ‘‘ Flamanvillette ”’ 
are ignoring the philological law which pos- 
tulates that in verbal equations every letter 
must be accounted for. 
point of view ‘‘ Wivelescomet ’’ signifies 
Little Wivelscombe; ‘‘ Willet’’ (Somerset) 
Little Will; ‘‘ Circet ’’ (Sussex and Oxford- 
shire) Little Church, and so on. This exten- 
sion of an obvious but very limited truth be- 
comes an absurdity. 

The assumption involved—namely, that et 
in O.E. pl-names is due to the influ- 
ence of the Normans—had previously 
been applied by Canon A. T. Bannister in 
his admirable work on ‘ The Place-Names of 
Herefordshire’ (1916). In his Appendix on 
‘The Separate Elements other than Personal 
Names in the Herefordshire Place-Names,’ he 
gives ett (p. 220) as a Norman-French dimin- 
utive suffix, and cites so many as fourteen 
instances of the occurrences of final et, ett, 
in the one county of Herefordshire! In 
this list Canon Bannister includes ‘‘ Langet,”’ 
which he deals with on p. 111, quoting 
thereon a legal document of 1541 in which 
‘“a pasture called The Langet is referred to.’’ 


If we apply the Norman-French diminutive | 


and disregard the assumed loss of te, we are 
constrained to suppose that the pasture was 
called ‘‘ the little lang.’’ Now, whether we 
have an adjective here, or a personal name, 


the word is meaningless if et stands for the | 


Norman-French diminutive ette. 
Moreover, in ‘ The Place-Names of Buck- 
inghamshire’ (1925, p. 234) Professors 


Mawer and Stenton give early forms of the | 
‘* Deccet ’’ (tenth | 


old name of Datchet: se. 
cent.) ; ‘‘Daceta,’’ D. Bk. ;‘‘ Dechette’’ c.1240). 
It should be clear that we have here an O.E. 
et-form, and that the 1240-form is un- 
trustworthy. 
the Norman and Plantagenet 


we | 


From the Professor’s | 


gin for this name as suggested by the final 


cet from British cét, ‘ wood.’ ”’ 

We saw just now that The Langet denoted 
a pasture and the form xt in ‘‘ Beonet”’ in 
a tenth-century O.E. charter (909) is illum- 
inating. This is an O.E. word et, meaning 
‘food’? and “‘ eating.’’ I know of no other 
occurence of @t in place-names. The out- 
standing fact that urges itself upon us is 
that the scholars who equate O.E. et, at, 


| with Norman-French ette, have not asked 


themselves—What is the O.E. word for 
‘‘ pasture ’’? Now, in the charter numbered 
ecxcix. in J. M. Kemble’s ‘Codex Diplo- 
maticus Afvi Saxonici,’ and dated 867 (vol. 
ii., p. 95, line 14) the following phrase 
occurs: ‘‘ Hgder ge etelond ge yrblond”’: 
‘‘ both pastureland and arable land.’’ The 
Latin rendering of etelond, eteland, was 
‘“ pascua terra.”’ 

For these reasons I conclude that et, ete, 
eta, wt, which occur in so many eleventh- 
century forms of place-names, represent O.E., 
eteland, etelond; and that land, lond, was 
omitted by our forefathers just as we omit 
it to-day when we say ‘‘ pasture’’ for “ pas- 
ture-land.’’ Therefore Brandet, Bernet, 
Cistelet and the like, indicate pasture-land 
owned by or connected with Brand, with 
Bearn and with Cistel; and Forneseta, Gege- 
seta and Regneseta are respectively the pas- 
tureland of Forne, of Gecge, and of Regin. 

I shall now proceed to give two lists of et- 
names: 1. that which yields the personal 
name in the nominative; 2. that which 
yields the personal name in the possessive. 
The second list presents what I am calling 
’set-names. In words which give the owner’s 


| name in the possessive case before et we neces- 


It is quite well known that | 
scribes were | 


always seeking for meanings to attach to the | 
place-names they fumbled with: e.g. Ventus | 


Morbidus (Sick Wind) for 
(wind sore); Quercus Obscura (Dim Oak) for 
““ Dymock,’’ ete. 

The editors of the Bucks volume do not 
proffer any derivation of ‘‘ Datchet’’ except 


Kilert Ekwall, who ‘‘ inclines to British ori- 





The Langet, 
Le Wallett, 


1The Burnett 
The Byletts, 


Fowlett, Westelet, 
Horsnetts, The Witsets, 
The Lasket, Yearsett, 


The Valletts. (3). 


The Linnett, 


sarily get ’set. Now ‘‘set,’’ per se, means a 
camp, a stall, a fold, and we are faced by a 
homonym. In the O.E. charter no. ]xi we get 
‘* Boelageset.’’ This might be rendered Boel- 
ges-et, or Boelage-set, or Boela-geset. I have 


“© Windsor ’? | 20 doubt however, that Boelages-et is postu- 


lated, and that that means the ete-lond or 
pastureland belonging to Boelag.2 

It is in Kast Anglia that ’sete-names ap- 
pear most frequently, and it is customary to 


the one that was put forward by Professor "gard them as the equivalent of © et” is 


‘‘ Dorset ’? and ‘‘ Somerset.’’? But that is 


erroneous: it is really et, ete, eta, with the 


possessive s applied to the personal name, as 
in Stepleset, Reweset, Fornesete, etc. 








2'This name is unique. The ending leg is a 
very rare one; cp. Wihtleg in Henry Sweet’s 
‘The Oldest English Texts’ (1885), No. 478. 
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There is another confusion of which we 
must be wary : cp. “ Plegelget ” and ‘‘ Plege- 
liet’’?; and ‘‘ Respiet’’ and ‘‘ Respigete.” 

All forms in tet cannot represent get for 
“gate ’?; but some do so unquestionably. 

There are very few occurrences of et in 
(0.E. charters whose genuineness is not un-_ 
disputed ; but they are sufficient to establish | 


the fact that et was used in Anglo-Saxon 
place-names long before the Norman Conquest. 


| In my references to the Anglo-Saxon charters 


in Kemble’s ‘ Codex’ I am setting the dates 
of dubious charters in brackets. There are 
seven occurrences of et-names in genuine 
Anglo-Saxon charters dated 605, 909, 939, 


962, 963, tenth cent., and 1033. 











Taste I. -ET-NAMES. 
Place-Names in Counties in D.B., and O.E. Personal Names. 
-ET, -ETE, -ETA. numbers of charters. Personal Names. O.H.G. (* P.P.’)3 
Archet 939. cCCCLxxVI. Ercon Arch-hart 
Arcetham 963. cCCCLxxIVv. Ercon Arch-hart 
Beoneet 909. MxXcIII. Beona (Pionius) 
Brandet Kent Brand Pranto 
Cevet Yorkshire Ceetica Ceba 
Chellet Yorkshire Cel-red Kelsind 
Chenet Cambridgeshire Chenna Chenolf 
Chenet Staffs. Chenna Chenolf 
Chenete Wilts. Chenna Chenolf 
Circet Sussex (Church-et) es 
Circet Oxfordshire (Church-et) —— 
Cistelet 605. Iv. Gistheard Kistelrat 
Coforet (775). cxxvI. Cofera Cofri 
Deccet Xth. pexctiit. Deecca Tachipertus 
Doniet Somerset Done Ton 
Lamieta Somerset ———= Lampertus 
Meriet Somerset Mereweald Meripoto 
Milchete Wilts (Angl, mile) oe 
Mildemet Essex (Mildema ?) a 
Modiet Glo’stershire Modulf Motirat 
Pavelet Somerset Pebble Pebilo 
Pedret Somerset sa os Pederberto 
Pidelet Worcestershire Pidle Pitila 
Segrete Wilts Sigar Siccarius 
Sleget 1033. McccxVIII. aaa Slacho 
Stochet Somerset Stuca Stuchilo 
Sulcet Herefordshire Sulca Solica 
Truchet Norfolk Turca Truocho 
Walcheta Norfolk Wealh Uualcari 
Warnet Cheshire Wern Uuern 
Weecet 962. mMcCcCxxXIx. Wee Uuaco 
Wicmaret Norfolk Wica Uuicho 
Widiete Somerset Widia Uuitikind 
Willet Somerset Willibald Uuilli 
Yifetham Hants. SS Ulf-ardo 
Taste II. ’SET-NAMES. 

Boelageset (709]. uxt. <a 
Brieseta Suffolk Prigemot 
Elmeseta Suffolk = Elmeric 
Finset [716]. Lxvt. Finn Finnolf 
Forneseta Norfolk Forne _—- 
Forset Yorkshire Faraman Faraman 
3, Dr. Paulus Piper’s s | a nn the “© Bibei Confraternitatum Sancti Galli  Augiensis 


Fabariensis,’ 
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Taste IJ. ’set-NamMeEs. (Continued). 


Place-Names in Counties in D.B., and O.E. Personal Names, 
-ET, ETE, -ETA. numbers of charters. Personal Names, O.H.G. (‘ P.P.’) 
Gegeseta Norfolk Gaecge Keca 
Hederseta Norfolk —_—_— Hettar 
Heteseta Suffolk Hethe Heide 
Lamesete Devon ————e Lamisius 
Osleset Yorkshire Osla Ansil 
Regneseta Suffolk Regen Regin 
Reweset Shropshire tewe Rauarat 
Stepleset Herefordshire ——S Stabili 
Strateseta Norfolk —_—— Strato 
Tattesete Norfolk Tata Zazil 
Tornesete Derbyshire Torn Taranhart (?) 
W arsetfelda 780. CXxxVIII. Wer War 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 

THE KING’S SHIPS. | ;  . 

; 3 ‘ | Note: No. 9 was re-building; she was 
CHARLES SerGrson’s Lists or THE Roya Navy | completed 25 April, 1701. 


18 Dec., 1688, ann 1 Oct., 1697, wiTH | _, : é ‘ 
AppITIONS AND REMovaLs To 1719. | The 1688 List gives eleven Second-rates :— 
J DN . 
THESE Lists were copied from the | 4 pine a “0 (1360) 
original lists of Charles Sergison,; 192 Duxg, 90 ( 1408). ‘ 
Chief Clerk to the Clerk of the Acts 13. Dutcuess, 90 (1450)T. 
from 1676, Secretary from 1675 and; 44 Karnerrne, 84 (1050)T. 
Clerk of the Acts from 1679 to 1719. | 15. Neptune, 90 (1398)T. 
They were lent by R. C. Anderson,| 16 Ossery (sie) 90 (1354)T. 
Esq., F.8.A., Bassett Holt, Southamp-| 47° §yxpwicn 90 (1387)T. 
ton, to aid in the compilation of a full 18. Vaxevarp, 90 (1397)T 
list of King’s Ships, and are given here} 49 \ycrory, 82 (1029)T. : 
as a continuation of the Commissioner’s 20. Winpsor Castiz. 90 (1353)T 
Lists of 1677 (See ante p. 4). | Aare j ; . 
| The 1697 List includes ten vessels from the 
I. | 1688 List and three fresh names, i.e., thirteen 


The 1688 List contains nine First-rates :— Second-rates. 
1. Sr. Anprew, 96 (1313)T. 4 oe Cae, 96” (1257)T. 
2. Brrrannta, 100 (1500)T. | 7 Sr. Mrewaen, 90% (1107)T. 
3. Royan Cuaries, 100 (1441)T. | 10. Axpemarte, 90? (1355)T. 
4. Sr. Groner, 96 (1257)T. | 12. Duxe, 90? (1408)T. 
5. Royat James, 100 (1441)T. 15. DUTCHESS, 902 (1450)T. 
6. Lonpon, 96 (1328)T. | 14. Royat Karuerrne, 84? (1050)T. 
7. Sr. Mrewarr, 90 (1107)T. | 1. Neprone, 90? (1398)T. 
8. Royat Prince, 100 (1400)T. 16. Ossory, 902 (1354)T. 
9. Royat Sovereren, 100 (1545)T. | 17. Sanpwicw, 902 (1387)T. 
| 18. Vaneuarp, 902 (1397)T. 

The 1697 List has but siw First-rates:— | Assocration, 90 (1459)T. 

ie ms Barriteur, 90 (1476)T. 
emg Namur, 90 (1442)T. 
3. QUEEN. Note :— 
5. Vicerory.2 No. 10. Was re-built in 1704 and re-named 
6. LONDON. Unton, 29 Dec.. 1709 as (1398)T. 
8. Roya Wi LL1AM.2 No. 11. Foundered off Ram Head as 

(1366)T., 3 Sept., 1691. 

1 Her tonnage is given as (1715)T, No. 12. As Prince GEorGE burnt at sea, 
2 See notes in 1677 List 13 April, 1758. 
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No. 13. Taken to pieces as BLeNHEIM, ia 
Portsmouth, 1763. 

No. 14. Wrecked at Bolt Head as Ram- | 
uLres, 15 Feb., 1760. | 

No. 15. Re-built Blackwall, 1710, and} 
Woolwich 1730, reduced to 74, 3rd rate in 
October, 1749. | 

No. 16. She was re-built Deptford, 1711, | 
and possibly again later; as Princess 
RoyaL she was ordered to re-fit at Chat- | 
ham in July, 1762—and she was re-built | 
or a new vessel of the name was built at | 
Portsmouth as (1973)T. in 1773. 

No. 17. As a new vessel of this name has | 
recently been commissioned as a mine- 
layer, the earlier vessels of this name will 
be of interest :— 

Sanpwicu, 90, 2nd rate, built at Har- | 
wich by Isaac Betts, 1679. Length 161ft. 

fins: keel 132ft. 6ins. ; beam 44ft. 8ins. ; 

(1406)T. 640 men. She fought at 
Beachy Head, 1690, and at Barfleur, etc., | 
1692; was re-built at Chatham by Ben- 

jamin Rosewell, 1710-1715, as (1573)T. 

She is included in 1750 List of the Royal | 
Navy. 

The next of this name, SANDWICH, 

98, 2nd rate, built at Chatham, 1759. 

145ft. 8ins. in keel; 49ft. 1dins. beam 

(1869)T. was included in re-inforcements 

for Admiral Byng, 7 June, 1761; fought 

at Belleisle, 1761; Ushant, 1778; Mar- 

tinique, 1780; and figured in the Mutiny 

of the Nore, 20 May, 1797. Prison ship 

at Chatham 1799. 
Sanpwicn, 20/20, armed ship. Fort 

Moultrie, 7 May, 1780. Surrendered | 
(Comm. William Bett) to enemy on 

American seaboard, either to Americans 

off Charlestown in 1781 or to De Grasse’s 

fleet on 24 Aug., 1781. 

No. 18. Re-built as Duke at Woolwich in 
1739 (1625 14/94)T. (There was a Fire 
Ship purchased in the Mediterranean in | 
1745 and entered as Duke, therefore it is 
supposed the old Dukr ex VancuarD had 
gone by this date.) 

No. 19. Vierory. The first of this name 
was Victory ery GREAT CHRISTOPHER, | 
42/64; purchased 1560, and under Cap- 
tain Sir John Hawkyns fought against 

the Spanish Armada in 1588. She was 

broken up in 1608. 

The next Vicrory, 82, 2nd rate was built 

at Deptford by Burrell in 1620; said to 

have measured (875)T. She fought, 

Goodwins, 9 Dec., 1652, as one of Blake’s 

squadron, and was re-built 1665 at Chat- 

ham by Phineas Pett as (1029)T. She 


} 
| 


was cast by survey and broken up at 
Woolwich, 27 Feb., 1690/91. 

The next was Victory PrizpB, an ex- 
British Privateer. She was commanded 
by Captain Humphrey Coningsby, Royal 
Navy, in 1663, and became a depot ship 
and court martial ship circa 1667. 

Then comes (No. 19) above, VictTory, 
100, 1st rate, built at Portsmouth by Sir 
Anthony Deane as Royar James in 1675. 
As 132ft. keel ; 45ft. beam; (1422)T. She 
was re-built 1691 as (1486)T. by Robert 
Lee at Chatham, and 1691, re-named 
Victory. She fought Barfleur, ctc., 
1692; was re-named Roya Grorgr, 27 
Aug., 1714 (1486)T.; again re-named 
Victory, 9 Sept., 1715 (1486)T. Re- 
built Portsmouth, 141ft. Zins. keel; 50ft. 
bins. beam; (1920 56/94)T. by Allin in 
1737, and was wrecked as Admiral Sir 
John Balchen’s flagship. Captain Sir 
Samuel Faulkner (1) near Casquets in 
Channel, 4-5 Oct., 1744. 


No. 20. Winpsor Castie (1358)T. ‘First 


of the name was cast away 28 April, 1693. 
The new vessels were :— 

Association, 90, 2nd rate, built at 
Portsmouth by William Bagwell. Added 
1 Jan., 1696/97 (1459 32/94)T. Wrecked 
as Admiral Sir Clowdisley Shovell’s flag- 
ship. Captain Edward Loades (1st Cap- 
tain), Captain Samuel Whitaker (2nd 
Captain), off Scilly Islands, 22 Oct., 
1707. 

BarrLeur, 90, 2nd rate. Built at Dept- 
ford by Fisher Harding, 1697, added 
10 Aug., 1697 (1476)T.; re-built Dept- 
ford, 1706, as (1564 54/94)T. Broken 


up 1783. 
Namur, 90, 2nd rate. Built at Wool- 
wich by J. Lawrence, added 28 April, 


1697 (1442)T.; re-built Deptford, 1729; 
wrecked as 74, 3rd rate as Rear-Admiral 
Hon. Edward Boscawen’s flagship. Cap- 
tain Sir Samuel Marshall (1) in East 
Indies, 14 April, 1749. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 
3 8 9 I 


(To be continued). 


DYMOKE OF SCRIVELSBY AT 


HAINES HILL. 


N Berkshire, not far from the little town of 
Twyford, is the fine old Elizabethan house 
known as Haines Hill. It is well-known from 
having been so long the home of Squire Tom 
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Garth, M.F.H., of the celebrated pack of 
foxhounds, who inherited from the Colle- 
tons. Another celebrated owner was Sir 
Thomas Windebank, Clerk of the Signet 
and father of Sir Francis Windebank, Secre- 
tary of State to Charles I. 

The house has at various periods been 
altered. A fine drawingroom upstairs, run- 
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ning the length of the house, called the Gal- ' 


lery, has at each end a Georgian window, and 
placed on the top light of each a very fine 


shield of heraldic glass, each dated 1627. | 
Naturally these shields interested me, and I | 


at once asked whose they were, the reply being 
‘no one was able to say, but probably they be- 
longed to the Windebank family.’’ They are 
so named in the ‘V.H.C. Berkshire’ by 
the Rev. P. H. Ditchfeld. Much doubting, 
for I could see at once they were not Winde- 
bank, I took a rough sketch, with heraldic 
blazon and went home to think the matter 
out. 
on the man’s side, and four on the wife’s half 
of the shield. 
arms and find each marriage to confirm the 
identification, is neither an easy nor a speedy 
task. It requires knowledge and innumer- 
able books. But the result was extremely in- 
teresting and unexpected. The large, many- 
quartered shield proved eventually to be that 
of Sir Robert Dymoke of Scrivelsby, Knt., 
impaled with the arms of his wife Bridget, 
daughter and co-heir of Edward Lord Clin- 
ton, afterwards 1st Earl of Lincoln. Every- 
one knows the Dymoke family as hereditary 
champion at the English royal coronations. 
The first occasion, apparently, on which the 
office of champion was held by them, was at 
the coronation of Richard II. The quartered 
arms were: 


1. Dymoke. Welles. 


2. Dymoke. 8. Waterton, 
3. De Ludlow. 9. Grymsby. 
4. Marmyon. 10. Talboys. 
5. Hebden. 11. Umfreville. 
6. Griffith, Co. 12. Kyme. 
York. 
The interest of identification of arms is 


that one names the arms and afterwards con- 
firms it by finding the marriages. In this 
case I have found every one of the sixteen 
marriages recorded by these quarterings. 
The other shield in the opposite window is 


Welles impaling Waterton which quarters 
Grymsby. 
The shield of Sir Robert Dymoke and 


Bridget his wife must have been in the cen- 
tre of a hall window, and the Welles shield 


| 


The big shield had twelve quarterings | 


To identify sixteen coats-of- | 
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must have been one of several others sur. 
rounding the central shield, recording the 
various alliances which are given in the 
central shield. Where then are the rest of 
the shields? and why are these two hung up 
at Haines Hill in Berkshire ? 

. E. B. Corr, 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


HARCOURT AND MALTBY BURIALS 

AT KIRK MERRINGTON, CO. DUR. 
HAM.—A short time ago, in company with 
a friend, a churchwarden, I was looking over 
the church at Kirk Merrington, where I and 
my mother before me were baptized. During 
our perambulation of the interior, I remarked 
to my companion that it was a singular 
circumstance that I had never met with a 
record of an intra-mural burial there, and 
I asked him if he had any knowledge of such. 
He confessed he had not, and the church 
itself gave no indication of any burial within 
its walls. 

Going to the vestry to consult the registers, 
I was handed one recording burials in the 
early years or the eighteenth century. At 
the first opening my eyes met with the name 
Maltby—one in which Mrs. Matrey Verriut 
takes a keen interest. I made a copy of it— 

Anne Maltby of Great Chilton, 
buried upon 30th December, 1715. 

I then turned over the leaf in a backward 
direction, and my eyes met with the name 
Harcourt. This struck me as singular. I 
took a copy of the entry, which I now give :— 

Captain Lee Harcourt, brother to Sr Simon 
Harcourt C...... dyed at Hummers Sled 
in the Parish of Branspeth and was buried here 
in the body of the Church, and a new_tomb- 
stone laid upon his grave. March 11, 1714 

Here was the first intra-mural burial I 
had met with, but on going backwards I met 
with others. 

It would be interesting to know more abcut 
this Captain Lee Harcourt and his brother. 
The clergyman who had made the entry ap- 
pears to have been in some doubt about the 
proper way to describe ‘‘ Sr ’’ Simon, as after 
having made the ‘‘ C’’ he ended his writing 
with a trail, finished off with a series of dots. 

The date agrees with the time of Simon 
Harcourt (c. 1661-1727), Lord Chancellor of 
England, the ‘Trimming Harcourt” of 
Swift; but his proper title in 1714 was, I 
believe, Baron Harcourt. Also, he was the 
only son, by his first wife, of Sir Philip Har- 
court, of Stanton-Harcourt. The — 

er- 


widow, was 


may, however, have been half-brother. 
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haps Mx. Harncourt-Batu may be interested 
in this record, and be able to shed some light 
on it. The place where death occurred is now 
known as Humble Sledge and is situated a 
short distance from Brancepeth Castle, at 
that time in the possession of Sir Henry 
Bellasyse, Knt. 
H. Askew. 


Te! HAWKINS-WHITSHED FAMILY. 
—The founder of this family, Admiral 
Sir James Hawkins-Whitshed, was the third 
son of James Hawkins (1713-1805), Bishop of 
Raphoe, but his connection with the Whitshed 
family is set out inadequately in O’Byrne’s 
‘Naval Biography’ and the ‘D.N.B.’ = I 
have had the opportunity of seeing an elabor- 
ate manuscript pedigree in the possession of 
Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. The admiral’s 
mother, Catherine Keene, who married the 
Bishop of Raphoe, was the daughter of 
Gilbert Keene, who had married Alice Whit- 
shed, the daughter of Thomas Whitshed (died 
1697). Her nephew, James Whitshed, who 
died without issue, left his fortune to Mrs. 
Keene’s grandson, Admiral Sir James 
Hawkins, who thereupon took the name of 
Whitshed. 

The Hawkins-Whitshed baronetcy created 
for the Admiral in 1834 became extinct in 
1871 in the person of his grandson, 
Vincent Hawkins-Whitshed, the third 
baronet, who was the father of Mrs. Aubrey 
Le Blond. 

The late Joseph Woodward Ebsworth stated 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ (xii. 376) that 
Leathley Cowell’s ‘ 
colonel in the army; his uncle was Admiral 
Witchett.’’ Ebsworth probably heard this 


from Cowell, whose son married Ebsworth’s | 
sister, but ‘‘ Joe’’ himself does not name his | 
In any case, | 
The | 
reference is clearly to Sir James Hawkins- | 


father in his autobiography. 
there was no Admiral ‘‘ Witchett.’’ 


Whitshed. I do not think the Admiral had 
a brother, but he had a cousin once removed, 


Colonel Whitshed, who is said in Mrs. Le | 
Blond’s pedigree to have died without issue. | 
This Colonel was the brother of the James 


Whitshed whose fortune went to Admiral Sir 
James Hawkins. 
J. M. Buriocu. 


(JHANGING LONDON.—Dorchester House, | 


- Park Lane.—The materials sold by auc- 
tion after demolition only realised £3,950, 
on 13 Aug. 


J, ARDAGH. 





Sir | 


Joseph | 
‘real name was Witchett. | 
He was of good lineage: his father was a/| 
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Readers’ Queries. 


YLES STANDISH. — The parentage and 
family origin of the best known and 
most famous of all the passengers of the 
Mayflower (1620) has successfully defied all 
efforts towards a solution of the question of 
his English connections. While it can be said 
that he was of the stock of the well-known 
Lancashire Standishes, probably of the Orms- 
kirk branch, yet the diligent searches of many 
investigators, both American and English, 
have failed to produce any clue to his parent- 
age, or even the actual line from which he 
descends. It would be of great historical in- 
terest if this puzzle could be solved. It is 
believed that every parish register in Lanca- 
shire has been examined. It is the writer’s 
belief that he was of London birth and most 
of his adult life, before emigration, was spent 
in military service in the Low Countries, 
which was the occasion of his employment 
as leader of the Pilgrims in their defence 
against the savages in their new home over- 
seas. | Contemporary records establish that 
he was a_ professional soldier ‘‘ bred in 
Holland,’’ in a military sense. 
Notwithstanding this search has been un- 
successful heretofore, there is reason to 
believe that the record of his baptism exists 
somewhere in a parish register in England. 
The writer has been given credible informa- 
tion that a vicar of a country parish, living 
thirty years ago in Gloucestershire, informed 
an American visitor, seeking information 
about his own family, that he had in his 
possession a copy of the record of the baptism 
| of Myles Standish. The visitor naturally ex- 
pressed great interest and asked for par- 
ticulars, which the vicar indirectly declined 
to furnish, explaining that on account of its 
great historical interest he intended to pre- 
pare an article on the subject, as soon as he 
could gather some additional material, and 
that he would publish it, possibly in some 
American journal. This promise was never 
carried out as far as is known. It is probable 
that the vicar, then in middle life, as recalled 
by my informant, has since died, but it is 
hoped that the information did not pass away 
| with him. His notes on the subject may be 
_a part of his personal papers still retained by 
| the family, who may be in ignorance of the 
circumstances above related. It is hoped that 
|this clue to the birthplace of the famous 
| Pilgrim captain may attract the notice of 
| someone who can throw light on the possible 
| location of this clergyman who claimed to be 
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| 
in possession of the record of baptism of | 
Myles Standish. My informant thought it | 
was a parish near Wootton-under-EKdge, but | 
the record may have been found in a living | 
formerly held by him. I shall be very glad | 
to have any suggestions on the matter either | 
through these columns or directly to my ad- | 
dress. I think it could be safely stated that | 
any prominent American newspaper would 
consider it as having a distinct commercial 
value for publication if the record were found 
and properly authenticated. I would be 
glad to further any such arrangement if, 
desired. The sole object is to verify the clue. 


Cuas, E. Banks, M.D. 


Massachusetts Historical Society, 
1154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


THOMAS MOULE’S WORKS ON TREES 

AND BIRDS IN HERALDRY. — The 
note by Mrs. E. E. Cops at ante p. 130 on 
‘The Martlet in Heraldry’ has interested 
me. She is probably familiar with Thomas 
Moule’s ‘ Heraldry of Fish,’ which was pub- | 
lished in 1842. It has been stated that this 
author compiled, in manuscript, similar 
works on trees and birds and that these were 
sold at the sale of Sir Thomas Phillipps’ 
collections in 1893 (‘ N. and Q.,’ 12S. vii. 58). 
I have often wondered where these manu- 
scripts now are and whether they are avail- 
able for inspection ? 

HucuH 8. GiapsTone. 


A VENETIAN CHAIN.—In Schopenhauer’s 

essay on ‘ Reading and Books’ there is 
a reference to a Venetian chain, which ren- 
dered those who made it blind at thirty. 
The author was told of this in Venice by a 
goldsmith in 1818. Can any reader of ‘N. 
and Q.’ describe such a chain, or give the 
title of any book with particulars of la 
catena fina? 

Nadas 
Chester. 

| OBERT BOYLE: MSS. WANTED.~—I am 

anxious to trace any letters or unpub- 
lished MSS. of the Honourable Robert Boyle 
(1626-1691). In addition to his many pub- 
lished works, he left numerous MSS., with 
instructions that certain of them were to be 
destroyed. Whether this was actually done is 
uncertain, but it is known that some MSS. 
and many letters were in existence in the 
first half of the century after his death. 
If any readers can put me into touch with 
these, whether in public or private collections, 
I shall be extremely grateful. 


G. W. S. 


ANCTA WIBORADA.—Sancta Wiborada 
is said to be the patroness of book-lovers, 

At the colophon of some old books this ip- 
scription is to be found: Sancta Wiborada 
ora pro animis bibliophilorum. Who was this 
saint? Does there exist any bibliography of 
her? Where could I find old legends dealing 
with her love for books? Are there other 


| examples of saints as book-lovers ? 


Ortro F. Baster. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia, 
YHURCHES OF VERON A.—What are the 
best illustrated works on the churches of 
Verona, especially on the church of San 
Zeno ? 
Otto F. Baster. 


MEDIAEVAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
CAPERCAILZIE.—In G. G. Coulton’s 
‘Life in the Middle Ages,’ 2nd ed., 1929, vol. 
ii. p. 38, Jacques de Vitry’s ‘ Exempla,’ 
written in the thirteenth century, is quoted 
as follows, with a footnote that the French 
name bruer signifies capercailzie :— 

Some, though they are fervent at the begin- 
ning of their conversion, grow luke-warm in the 
middle, and utterly cold at the end, like unto 
the bird which the French call bruer. This 
bird is at first of great honour, taking 
larks and partridges like a noble fowl; in his 
second year he takes sparrows and small birds; 
in his third year beetles, mice, flies and worms; 
and thus he declineth ever to the worse, until 
at length he becometh so slothful as to suffer 
himself to die of hunger. 

Is this the earliest notice extant of the 
bird? Has the story any foundation what- 
ever ? 

Kumacusu Mrnakats. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan, 


ERALDS’ VISITATIONS. — Is anything 
known of the procedure at the Heralds’ 
Visitations? Where did they lodge? Where 
did the enquiries take place? Was any evl- 
dence required? Is there any proof of bogus 
pedigrees having been accepted ? a" 


HE MOON AND MUSHROOMS.—I was 

told by a man who comes from the Mid- 

lands, that mushrooms grow better and are 

more plentiful under a new moon. He 

assured me this was a well-known fact where 

he came from. Is this another moon fancy, 
or can there be some reason in the belief? 
Joo. 


THE SURNAME ‘“ HAGGIS.’”’—What is 
the origin of the surname Haggis? There 
is a wood firm of the name in London. Mr. 
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! 
John D. Haggis, Bournemouth, tells me that | ; Musgrave’s ‘Obituary,’ vol. vi. (Harl. 
his grandfather died at Cambridge at the age | Soc., xlix. ; London, 1901), pp. 272-3, con- 
of ninety-three, and his father,in London. | tains a — a — under ‘‘ Wilkin- 
_M. Butuocn. | son,’’ including the following :— 
J BULL . Wilkinson, Rob., ™ g = W., of Loth- 
RE-HISTORY ON THE DOWNS. — Can) Pury, 25 Jan., 1787. (G.M. 182). 

P any reader tell me of books dealing with | eh On ae. (OM. 1 LM eh Hen- 
folk-lore and traditions, etc., connected with | ‘Wilkinson, . in the W. Ind. trade. 24 
the barrows, camps, megaliths and so on of | Feb., 1772. (G.M. 95). 
the downs of Southern England—more especi- | Wilkinson, James, 10 July, 1772. (L.M. 345). 
ally the Berkshire Downs ? | Wilkinson, Isaac, Baldock, Herts, 3 Jan., 

ally D. J.C, | 1782. (GM. 46). 
7s \s | Wilkinson, Isaac, Bersham, Denbigsh. 31 


ECRETARY OF STATE FOR SOUTH | Wikteos Ean thew Theol. Nonconform. 

CAROLINA. — In the endeavour to 29 Oct., 1794, wt. 82. (G.M. 1056). 
identify the original of a family portrait, | Waee any of the foregoing related to T. T. 
could any reader inform me what (if any) Wilkinson, F.R.A.S., of Burnley, Lanca- 
uniform would have been worn by a Secretary | shire, living 1853 ; ef. The London, Edinburgh 
of State for South Carolina, immediately |and Dublin Philosophical Magazine (1853), 
prior to the War of Independence ? | vol. vi., p- 204. 

P.D.M. | E. F. MacPrxe. 
| 5418 Woodtown Avenue, Chicago, 
NNE, WIFE OF ADMIRAL, MARK | Illinois, U.S.A. 

ROBINSON : JO v a J ’ lees ATT 99 66 TTQ 99 66 ‘NITY ” 
CHARLESTOWN, SOUTH CAROLINA.-- |° AGNI” “ IGNIS, AGNUS.”—There 
Anne, wife of Admiral Mark Robinson, of |_|. , would seem to be a philological con- 
Bath, died 20 Dec., 1810, requesting to be | Mection between Agni the Hindu deity of fire 
nik im the vaulin bulht by my late hus- | and ignis Latin, ‘‘ fire.’ Agni is represented 
band in Cheshunt church.’? She mentions | ra — at rye eae) ee : 
her brother John Gough, who appears to have | Mes: Has 2s pia y — tin be s 
been connected with Charlestown, South Sg | rel Agni poy g rcdey oo See 
lina. Wanted, any clue to the identity o : ? i 
Anne Robinson, and the name of her previous | T. F. G. Dexter. 
husband. She was not buried at Cheshunt, | ANCIENT LIGHTS. — What cxactle is 
but at Bathwick. | meant by these words? I have once or 

P. D. M. | twice seen them on a plate on walls in London, 

WILKIESON : WILKISON: WILKIN-| re not, that I remember, elsewhere. When 

] Be ae, : ee : - | did they first come into use, and to what 
SON FAMILIES.—I am seeking in- | peo J ’ 

formation concerning one Thomas Wilkieson, 

merchant, of Amsterdam, living circa 17383. | 

He appears to have been identical with his| [‘ERMOR MARRIAGE.—Who was the 1st 





system of regulations do they belong ? 


namesake, Thomas Wilkison, mentioned in | wife of Thomas Fermor, who married 
the entry following, copied from an index- | secondly Emmote Harvey ? 


| 
card in the library of the Society of Genealo- | EK. E. C. 
| 


gists . | 
gists, London : Cone: WORDS WANTED. — What are the 
Marriages : 5 March, 1745/6. Ann Elizabeth words of a music-hall ballad of the ’seven- 
Pike, of St. Catherine Cree, spinster, over 20} ties or “eighties, which begins :— 
under 21, with consent of Thomas Wilkison of | “ Caerulia was beautiful, Caerulia was 
St. Margaret, Lothbury, merchant, her guar- | fair, 
dian, to Jacob oon Utgall Jeansson of St. She lived with her Mother in Blooms- 
Catherine Cree, gent.; at St. Stephen Walbrook bury Square.” 

J. H. L. 


or St. Catherine Cree. 
UTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote 1. ‘ Retro- 
spect,’ a poem in two parts in praise of Llan- 


The Dutch surname Jeansson may, perhaps, 
have some connection with the English John- 


son in this instance. dudno and Rugby, 1864. 


The spellings ‘‘ Wilkieson ’ and ‘‘ Wilki- |.” ‘ Poetical Mélange,’ 1830, a work produced 


9 . . . 
son seem to be rather rare in the British 
records. 


in three volumes under the designation “a 
| literary adventure?” 
y AnevuRIN WILLIAMS. 








Replies. 


BERWICK AND THE K.O.S. 
BORDERERS. 
(clvii. 99). 
EFORE 1880 the Depot moved about with 
the Regiment; when the Regiment went 
abroad the Depot was left behind in Great 
Britain; the only exception to this was in 
1842, when the Depot from England joined 
the Regiment in Arcot, India. Some of the 
Stations of the Depot before 1880 were as 
under :— 


1795. Plymouth. 

1798. Chatham. 

1825. Aberdeen and Charles Fort. 

1826. Isle of Wight, Gravesend, Berwick- 
upon-Tweed and Edinburgh. 

1827. Perth and Aberdeen, with detach- 
ments at Corgarff and Braemar. 

1832. Edinburgh and Greenlaw. 

1833. Berwick-upon-Tweed. 


1833-4. Drogheda. 


1835. Newbridge; Fermoy. 
1836. Cork. 

1856. Preston. 

1857. Pembroke Dock. 
1859. Athlone. 

1867. Stirling. 


Previous to 1880 very few Scotch Regiments 
were entirely recruited in Scotland; history 
tells us that in 1694 we recruited in Edin- 
burgh; in 1718 in various parts of Scotland. 
In 1795, by permission of the Government, 
men of all nations were enlisted into the 
Regiment. These men were marines and 
landsmen from the crews of several Dutch 
men-of-war and East Indiamen confiscated at 
Plymouth when Holland declared war on 
Great Britain. In 1798 men were enlisted at 
Chatham as well as in Scotland. Those from 
Chatham were chiefly foreigners who had 
volunteered from prison, being part of the 
crews of the Dutch men-of-war captured in 
1797 off Camperdown by Lord Duncan. In 
1799 more foreigners were enlisted, and in 
1799 and 1805 recruiting parties were sent 
all over England. In 1826, recruiting parties 
were sent to Dublin, Aberdeen, Berwick-upon- 


Tweed, Carlisle, Clones, Dumfries, Edin- 


burgh, Glasgow, Montrose and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 
B. E. 
HOLIDAY ”’ (clvii. 132). — ‘‘On 


“(N 


’ 


tour’’ is a familiar theatrical ex- 
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pression somewhat akin to those quoted by 
J. i. Ef 
B. T. 


\ EMORIAL CHAPEL AT WATERLOO: 
ALEXANDER HAY (elvii. 131), — 
The inscription as given by your correspond- 
ent requires certainly two corrections, and 
perhaps some amplification. ‘‘ I}le”’ should 
be ‘‘illum,’’ and ‘‘ die ’’ should be “ dies,” 
The meaning will then be—‘‘“ O grief and 
great glory! One and the same day gave him 
to the war, and took him away.’ The 
epitaph is obviously suggested by the well 
known couplet on the Fabii :— 
Una dies Fabios ad bellum miserat omnes: 
Ad bellum missos perdidit una dies, 
Here, however, instead of the elegiac 
couplet which is the neater and more familiar 
vehicle, the words make one incomplete and 
one complete hexameter- It is rash for one 
who has not seen the original to suggest an 
emendation ; but, if the carving leaves no room 
for additional words, may one conjecture that 
the author, like the writer of the famous 
hexameter on Bede, left his line unfinished, 
and that the angel who completed Bede’s 
epitaph failed to do the same for 
Alexander’s? An allusion to the earlier 
Alexander may seem to lurk in the adjective 
*magnum,’’ whence I would fill up thus:— 
O dolor atque decus! vita haec et nomine 
magnum 
Illum prima dies bello dedit; haec eadem 


aufert. 
W. E. B. 


The quotation asked for comes from the 
neid of Virgil (x. 506). 
© dolor atque decus magnum rediture parenti, 
Haec te prima bello dedit, haec eadem 

autert. 

The exact translation is ‘‘ O thou about to 
return a grief and great glory to thy parent, 
this day first gave thee to the war, this same 
(day) takes thee away.’’ The poet is address- 
ing Pallas, the son of Evander, slain by 


Turnus. ; 
H. W. G. 


Alexander Hay was Cornet in the 16th Light 

agoo now designated the 16th/5th Lan- 
eers. According to (annon’s ‘ Historical Re- 
cord,’ p. 84, he was killed at Waterloo, but 
Dalton’s ‘ Waterloo Roll Call’ does not re- 
cord the fact. Dalton says that he was “Of 
Nunraw. Born 6 September, 1796. rd son 
of Robert Hay of Drumelzier, by Janet, 
daughter, of Cardross.’’ 


J. H. LEsti£. 
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The Alexander Hay referred to was of 
Nunraw, and was the third son of Robert 
Hay of Drumelzier, Whittinghame, and 
Linplum, by his wife, Janet, eldest daughter 
of James Erskine, of ('ardross, who was great- 
great-grandson of David, 2nd Lord Cardross. 
“He was born Sept. 6, 1796, and was killed 
at Waterloo. His younger brother, Robert, 
succeeded to his estate of Nunraw. The re- 
presentative of the family resides at Duns 
(astle, Berwickshire. (See Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
under ‘‘ Tweeddale.’) 

JaMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
9% Alexandra Place, Oban. 


HE MONOGRAM YHS (elvi. 425, 467; 

clvii. 27). A very famous woodcut 
dated 1454, one of the rarest specimens of 
its kind, represents St. Bernardine of Siena, 
holding in his right hand the celebrated 
plate with the inscription YHS. On the rib- 
bon over his head the words are written: 
jhs-semper-sit in ore meo, and on the open 
book: vide lege dulce n6 (nomen). A fac- 
simile of this rare woodcut, which has a 
great value for the study of the history of 
old printing, is given by Thomas Frognall 
Dibdin, in one of the volumes of his ‘ Biblio- 
graphical Tour.’ 

Orto F. Banter. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia, 


\ETON LAKE AND ANDERSON LAKE, | 


“~~ BRITISH COLUMBIA (elvii. 132).—- 
The traveller from Vancouver, who wishes to 
see Lakes Anderson and Seton, goes for three 
hours by steamer and for three hours by rail, 
first through a well-timbered zone, then 
through open, undulating country, till after 
skirting the two lakes, whose waters are 
sometimes of crystal clearness and sometimes 
peacock blue, he arrives at Lilouet. Lilouet 
isa town of three hundred and seventy-five in- 
habitants, most of whom are connected with 
the railway, which runs north to Quesnel, 
which has five hundred inhabitants. Lilouet 
is at the head of Lake Seton. The two lakes 
are alike in several respects. They are deep, 
narrow, from twelve to fourteen miles in 
length, and are flanked with well-wooded and 
precipitous rocks, somewhat less than half 
the height of Snowden. The fishing is excel- 
ent. At the beginning of the century there 
was an hotel on Lake Seton, known as Craig 
Lodge, where shooting-parties, intent on the 
slaughter of grouse or pheasants, loved to 
‘inger on their homeward journey, for the 
pleasure of taking hot baths, eating real 
honey with their cakes and real cream with 
their porridge. A few years ago the two lakes 
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were much frequented, for purposes of spawn- 
ing, by the sockeye or the blue-black salmon, 
known as “‘ the fish of fishes ’’’ by the Indians, 
who from time immemorial have caught and 
slit them and left them in the sun to dry. 
But since the Fraser was blocked by the 
operations of incautious blasters of the rock 
that lined the river, the blue-black salmon 
has gone elsewhere to spawn. Though the 
rocks of Lake Seton are sheer, yet there are 
little tongues of land, where houses may be 
built: the present population of the lake is 
stated to be twenty whites and fifty In- 
dians. Even when the thermometer goes 
down to zero, and there is intense but bracing 
cold, the lakes do not freeze. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


ANCIENT ETRUSCANS (clvii. 132). — 

Virgil tells us in the eighth Aeneid that 
near the river that flowed by Caere, the 
Pelasgi, who became subject to the victorious 
Etruscans, had a sacred grove, consecrated to 
Silvanus, ‘‘ arvorum pecorisque deo.’’ Unless 
these words are to be taken merely as a de- 
scription of a god interested in the things 
that concern a farmer, we have here mention 
of the corn and meat that was no doubt en- 
joyed in full measure by the well-fed and 
pampered Etruscan. In a tomb near Corneto 
there is a representation of a table with bread 
and grapes on it; so too, near Cervetre, there 
is to be seen a round table with meat, fruit 
and eggs. Flesh-hooks that have been dis- 
covered prove the use of meat. Honey also 
was left in the tombs. Professor Gerhard, 
illustrating the analogy between the banquets 
of the Greeks and Etruscans, quotes Amphis 
(ap. Athen, xiv. c49), who describes a ban- 
quet composed of 

Apnres, oivos jdus, aa, onoapat 

that is, of cheesecakes, sweet wine, eggs 
and cakes of sesame. Montelius, in his 
‘ Histoire de la civilisation primitive en 
Italie’ refers to nuts that were discovered in 
two tombs at Vetulonia. It would be impos- 
sible to give in detail all the proofs that there 
are for the use of wine. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


NEGRO REMEDIES (cliv. 354; clvi, 88).— 

Many items pertinent will apparently be 
found in ‘ A Bibliography of the Negro in 
Africa and America’ (by M. N. Work), New 
York, 1928, 698 pages ; unfortunately the only 
copy accessible to me is not available for my 


| giving further details. 


RocKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 
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IBERIA (cliv. 354; clv. 370).—As to per- 
tinent fiction, folk-lore and poetry, see 
work mentioned ante p. 175, s.v. ‘ Negro 
Remedies.’ 
RockINGHAM. 
THE LOSS OF THE BIRKENHEAD (rec- 
tius KENT): MACGREGOR (clvii. 132). 
It was not the Birkenhead that Rob Roy 
MacGregor was saved from, but the Kent, 
an East Indiaman carrying troops for India, 
and having in all a total of six hundred and 
thirty-five souls. The vessel caught fire in 
the Bay of Biscay on March 1, 1825. Most 
of the troops, their wives and children, and 
the crew were saved by the Cambria, and a 
few survivors were picked up by the barque 
Caroline. There were, however, about eighty 
lives lost in this disaster. An account was 
written by Sir William Duncan MacGregor, 


K.C.B., the father, and republished in 1880. 


by Rob Roy MacGregor himself, who was the 
first to be handed out of the ship. The 
‘D.N.B.’ contains three columns about the 
latter under ‘John MacGregor (1825-1891) 
commonly called Rob Roy MacGregor.’ He 
helped to found the Shoe Black Brigade in 
1851. His ‘ Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy 
Canoe’ was published in 1866. Other publi- 
cations are mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’ He 
does not ever appear to have been the Gover- 
nor of any island, but the incident of his 
father’s message in a bottle being found long 
afterwards is mentioned in ‘ The Tale of the 
Kent East Indiamen’ in vol. ii of Cassell’s 
‘World of Adventure.’ 

Major M’Gregor, scribbling on a scrap of 
paper a few lines to his father, folded and 
enclosed them in a bottle; at least it might 
save his kinsfolk and dear ones from long and 
terrible doubt as to his fate. He had no sooner 
done this when some new call on his emotion 
drove all recollection of the bottle from his 
head. It was dropped in the cabin, yet by 
a singular fate ultimately floated off the wreck 
and was picked up long afterwards at Bar- 
badoes. (p. 76). 

There was a Sir William Macgregor Lieut- 
tenant-Governor of British New Guinea in 
1823. 

G. EE OW. 

The story referred to by Mr. JaMrEs SETON- 
Anperson has been attributed to the wrong 
vessel. Instead of the Birkenhead, which was 
lost in February, 1852, it belongs really to the 
Kent, East Indiaman. which took fire in the 
Bay of Biscay March 1, 1925. 

The Kent, a fine new ship of 1,350 tons, 
bound to Bengal and China, left the Downs 
on Feb. 19, 1825, with twenty officers, 344 


soldiers, forty-three women, and sixty-six 
children belonging to the 31st Regiment ; with 
twenty private passengers and a crew (includ- 
ing officers) of 148 men—in all 641 persons on 
board. 

One of the officers of the 31st was Major 
Duncan MacGregor, whose wife had been 
delivered of a son, John, at Gravesend on 
Jan, 24, 1825. The child was thus a little 
more than a month old at the time of the 
catastrophe. This child was the first living 
being to Le handed out of the burning ship 
into the first boat which transferred part of 
the women and children to the Cambria, a 
small brig of 200 tons bound for Vera Cruz. 
He was also the first to be handed on board 
the rescuing brig. 

Major MacGregor wrote the following short 
note to his father and enclosed it in a bottle: 

The ship the Kent, Indiaman, is on fire- 
Klizabeth Joanna and myself commit our 
spirits into the hands of our blessed Redeemer 

his grace enables us to be quite composed in 
the awful prospect of entering eternity. Dun. 

facGregor. Ist March, 1825. Bay of Biscay. 

This bottle, which was left in the cabin, was 
thrown into the sea by the explosion which 
destroyed the Kent. About nineteen months 
afterwards the following notice appeared ina 
Barlados newspaper :— 

A bottle was picked up on Saturday, the 30th 
September, at Bathsheba (a bathing place on 
the west of Barbadoes) by a gentleman who 
was bathing there, who on breaking it found 
the melancholy account of the fate of the ship 
Kent, contained in a folded paper written with 
pencil, but scarcely legible. 

The words of the letter were given. The 
bottle was thickly encrusted with shells and 
seaweed. The letter was returned to its 
writer when he arrived, shortly after its dis- 
covery at Barbados, as Lieut.-Colonel of the 
93rd Highlanders. The interesting relic is 
still preserved in his family. 

Subsequently Major MacGregor became 
a General and as Sir Duncan MacGregor, 
K.C.B., he contributed ‘The Loss of the 
Kent East Indiaman ’ to the Sunday at Home 
Volume for 1863. A facsimile of the letter 
accompanied the article. The number of 
lives lost in the Kent totalled eighty-one 
individuals, i.e., fifty-four soldiers, one 
woman, and twenty children belonging to 
the 31st regiment; one seaman and five boys. 

From the account given above it will be 
noticed that the narrative at the above 
reference is inaccurate in many of its details. 

John (Rob Roy) MacGregor, the boy who 
was rescued from the burning ship never 
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held the post of governor of any island. As 
Chairman of the Industrial School Com- 
mission he suggested the formation of the 
London Shoeblack Brigade. 

H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 


According to the ‘ Encyclopedia Brit- 
tannica’ and the ‘D.N.B.’ John (‘ Rob 


toy’) MacGregor was born in 1825. Adven- 
tures came to him early: as a baby he was 
outward bound on the ‘ Kent East Indiaman,’ 
which took fire in the Bay of Biscay. An 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


account of the disaster was published by his } 


father in 1825, and republished by him in 
1980 (‘ D.N.B.’). (The loss of the ‘ Birken- 
head,’ off Danger Point (near the Cape of 
Good Hope), took place in 1825). His mother 
was the youngest daughter of Sir William 
Dick, Bart., of Prestonfield, near Edinburgh. 
According to Burke, Sir Duncan MacGregor 
(sv, ‘Dick-Cunnyngham’) was Inspector- 
General of Police in Ireland. He died in 
1881; John MacGregor’s mother died in 1858. 
R. H. N. 


The Times, July 20, 1892, gives a 
obituary notice of John 
which the following extracts are taken: 

Mr. John McGregor, better known as “ Rob 
toy’ MacGregor, died 
on the 16th inst. ... [He] was the eldest son 
of the late General Sir Duncan MacGregor, 
K.C.B. He was born at Gravesend, Jan, 24th, 
1825, and a few weeks later his parents, with 


long 


MacGregor, from | 


at... Bournemouth | 


their infant son embarked on board the Kent, | 


East Indiaman, . . . which afterwards took fire 
in the bay of Biscay. 


Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ records the 
Kent, an East Indiaman. . 
19h Feb., 1825, bound for Bombay. In the 
Bay of Biscay she encountered a dreadful 
storm, 28th Feb. On the next day she took 
fire, and the Cambria, captain Cook, bound for 
Vera Cruz, providentally hove in sight, and 
nearly all on board were saved. The Kent blew 
up, 2nd March. 


The Times for March 8, 9, 15, 17, 18, 24, 
and 26, 1825, gives reports of the loss of the 
Kent, and the issue for March 8, gives ‘‘a 


. left the Downs, | 
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3.4... . In 1851 he was called to the Bar... . 
*, MacGregor was twice elected a member of 
the London School Board, for the division of 
Greenwich ... He married in 1873 a daughter 
of Admiral Sir Richard Caffin, K.C.B. 

In 1848 MacGregor visited Paris, 
two years later he made a tour through Europe 
and the Levant and also visited Egypt and 
Palestine ... [Shortly after 1851} he... left 
for Russia, visiting... every other country 
in Europe, as well as Algeria and Tunis, and 
subsequently the United States and Canada. 
In 1865 he undertook his first canoe voyage, 
and of that and his subsequent yoyages he 
published interesting accounts ‘ ‘‘ Rob Roy ”’ 
on the Baltic’ (1870), ‘ Voyage alone in the 
Yawl ‘‘ Rob Roy ’”’’ (1878), ‘ ‘‘ Rob Roy ”’ 
on the Jordan ’ (1880), and ‘ Thousand miles 
in the ‘‘ Rob Roy ”’ canoe’ (1881). Besides 
these works, MacGregor contributed ‘‘ articles 
on marine propulsion and other subjects to 
the reports of the British Association. . . ”’ 


H. M. CasHMore. 


In reply to Mr. J. Seron-ANDERSON, 


MacGregor, John, canoeist and philanthropist, 
eldest son of General Sir Duncan MacGregor, 
was born at Gravesend, Jan. 24, 1825, and a 
few weeks later was the first to be handed out 
of the burning “ Kent” East-Indiaman. He 
was educated at various private schools, at 
Dublin, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
when he took his B.A. in 1847 and was called 
to the Bar in 1851. He made a tour of Europe, 
Kgypt and Palestine (1849-50) and a visit to the 
U.S. and Canada, bore fruit in “‘ our Brothers 
and Cousins ” (1859). An account of a canoe 
voyage on the Rhine, Danube, Seine, etc, (1865) 
was described in ‘‘ A Thousand Miles in the 
Rob Roy Canoe” (1866). Other narratives of 
canoe voyages on the Baltic, Zuider Zee, and 
Jordan, followed. ‘‘ Rob Roy” was a member 
of the London School Board in 1870 and 1873; 


| when Chairman of the Industrial School Com- 


| mission he 


list of passengers, troops, women and child- | 


ten on board the , Kent . . . who were 
saved.’’ There were 547 persons saved out of 
a total of 637, and the saved included ‘‘ Pas- 
sengers. .. Mrs. M’Gregor and 1son... , 
military officers... Major M’Gregor . 


1892, MacGregor 
was educated at King’s School, Canterbury ae 


Trinity College, Dublin... an 
ollege, Cambridge, where he graduated as a 


suggested the founding of the 
London Shoeblack Brigade; and he gave the 
profits of his books and lectures—some £10,000 
—to philanthropic institutions. He died 16th 
July, 1892. See life by Hodder (1894). 

C. E. F. 


RROR IN ‘PARADISE REGAINED’ 
(clvi. 440). — Before deciding that the 
word less in ‘ Paradise Regained,’ i. 383, is 
an error and should be emended to more, 
would it not be as well to examine the passage 


| carefully and see whether the original read- 


99 | 
; ; : | expression 
Quoting again from The Times, July 20, | } 


so + SEmity | 


The 


ing may not give a satisfactory sense? 


What can be less then in me than desire 
To see thee and approach thee. . ? 
TI understand to mean ‘“‘ What emotion can 
I entertain short of a desire,’ 


, 


etc. ? that is, 
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‘*T am compelled to feel a desire.’’ 

The unnecessary suggestion that less is an 
error for more was presumably due to a cer- 
tain ambiguity in such phrases as ‘“‘ nothing 
less than,’’ which can mean “ nothing short 
of,’ or ‘‘ nothing in a less degree than ”’ 
(‘‘ there is nothing I should like less than to 
accept this proposal ’’), 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Pertisau am Achensee, Tirol. 


UBBINGS OF INCISED STONES (elvii. 

132).—In reply to the inquiry of G. S. G., 
I have not used the following method, but 
failing any letter suggestion, it may be worth 
trying. Obtain some stout brown paper, 
damp it and press it on to the incised stones 
with a large soft pad, leaving it in contact 
with the stones until dry, then remove, and 
ink in or pencil in the outlines. Probably 
the best material for this purpose would be 
flong which is used for making stereotype 
moulds used by printers. 


A. S. E. AcKERMANN. 


The fact that all ancient incisions in stone | 


are worn or weathered makes it very difficult 
to know exactly where the original outline 
should be traced. Some knowledge of the 
shape of the effigy, device, shield, tablet, scroll 
or canopy is necessary. The date of the 
stone may be gathered by some conspicuous 
incised object such as a butterfly head-dress, 


plain or exaggerated armour, a Trinity or | 


even the size of the effigy. In the same 
way, it may be decided whether the stone 
had formed a memorial to a knight, a civilian 
or a cleric. Before attempting to rub the 
stone and while the paper is secured to it, 
a rough outline of the various incisions may 
be obtained by rubbing the fingers over the 
edges where sufficient outline is discernible. 
Then, within these spaces, anyone with the 
knowledge necessary may perhaps be able to 


sketch out the original design and then it | 
may be possible even with heelball to black | 
not | 


that part of the surface which was 
originally cut away but has worn away since. 
Considerable margin for wear 
allowed. 
may be made as follows:—Cut a piece of 
wood spatula-or spoon-shape at one end, 
not more than a foot long, and cover the 
end like the back of a dessert-spoon, with 
felt, enough to make a soft pad. Rub this 
upon a_ piece of 
thoroughly impregnated, 
surplus from the surface. 


and remove any 
With this the finest 


engraving can be perfectly rubbed on thin 


must be! 
A useful ‘‘ rubber ”’ for fine work | 


blacklead until it is | 


See 


paper. Have the blacklead at hand ready 
to replenish the rubber when necessary,  [t 
is good news to hear of anyone keeping a 
record of incised slabs. 


Watrter EK. Gawrtuorp. 
4 Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 


The Antiquary (xxiii. 231, 1891) recom. 
mends (1) a pad for rubbing with, of an 
ellipsoidal shape, about 44 inches long by 
25 inches wide, formed of a core of rough 
washing-flannel, rolled up tight, and covered 
with three thicknesses of wash-leather, tied 
up at the top like a bag with whip-cord; (2) 
a glass bottle, with a wide mouth and screw 
top, containing a mixture of blacklead, as 
used tor grates, and salad oil, of the con. 
sistency of thick cream; (3) several sheets of 
the paper on which newspapers are printed; 
(4) a bone paper-knife, 8 inches long and 
1 inch wide, quite plain, with rounded ends, 
Spread the paper out over the surface of the 
stone, and the pad, coated with the blacklead 
and oil, is rubbed backwards and forwards 
over the paper until the whole of the pattern 
appears in black and white. 


J. ARDAGH. 


ANDSCAPE DESIGNS ON POTTERY 
AND CHINA (clvii. 98, 138).—As Mr. 
Newton at the second reference mentions 
the service of china made for the Empress 
Catherine of Russia, it would be interesting 
to know where it now is. According to the 
newspapers it was put up at auction in 1926 
by the anarchist Government in Russia. 
R. B, 
Upton. 


“ DEMEMBER THE GROTTO” (clvii. 

100, 142).—The grotto rhyme of the 
children of the early ’eighties, when holding 
/out an oyster shell for passers-by to put 
| coppers in ran as follows :— 
Please remember the Grotto, 
Only once a year. 
Father’s gone to sea, 
Mother’s gone to fetch him home, 
So please remember me. 

G. H. W. 


ORNFIELDS IN THANET (clvii. 134).— 
There is an article on ‘Farming im 
Thanet’ by ‘‘ A Retired Agriculturist’’ in 
| the ‘ Directory and Guide to the Isle of 
| Thanet,’ 1883-4 (p. 78-83). It says 
Most strangers who pay a visit to Thanet 
| are struck by seeing so few hedgerows, and no 
| hedgerow timber to do any harm. The roads 
| are narrow—too narrow in many places, the 
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___ 


being cultivated and corn grown to the 
_ of the road; there is no waste land, and 
> bare fallow is nearly unknown in the pre- 
sent day. Game is not plentiful enough to do 
serious injury to the crops, there being 
scarcely a sufficient number of partridges to 
ive a week’s shooting in September, and about 
ares enough for the harriers to hunt twice a 
week without having a blank day. Very few | 
yeoman are left who farm their own land. | 
great many of the small farms have been | 
bought up by large landowners and capitalists; 
and whether oS for the general good re- | 

mains to be proved. 
G. H. W. 


EV. DAVID LLOYD, VICAR OF LLAN- | 
BISTER (clvii. 134).—David Lloyd was | 
born at Llanbister, Radnorshire, in 1752, and | 
after studying for Holy Orders was preferred | 
to the vicarage of his native place in 1789. | 
He was a man of great natural abilities, fond 
of mechanics, and he constructed engines for 
various purposes. He was also a musician, 
and a march which he composed, entitled 
‘The Loyal Cambrian Volunteers,’ was very 
favourably received. In 1792 he published 
‘The Voyage of Life,’ a poem in nine books, 
and in 1812 a second edition in ten books 
with an additional title of ‘ Characteristics of 
Men, Manners, and Sentiments,’ was issued. 
Other publications by him were ‘ England’s 
Privileges,’ a sermon, and ‘A Series of | 
Essays on Subjects Interesting and Import- | 
ant, etc.’ (1823). He died at Llanbister in 
1838, after serving for nearly fifty years as 
vicar of the parish. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘THE MARQUIS OF BOLIBAR ’ (clvii. 
131).—No trace of this person can be 
found in any work of reference, and as the 
book is a novel the narrative, together with 
the names of the characters, is probably | 
fictitious. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RMS OF THE BOROUGH OF WALSALL | 
(clvii. 114).—The following is from Fox- 
Davies’ ‘ Book of Public Arms’ :—‘‘ Walsall 
(Staffordshire) has no armorial bearings. 
Those in use constitute a decidedly peculiar 
achievement.’ He then proceeds to describe 
those which ‘‘ answer the purpose of an 
escutcheon.’” This description is similar to | 
that given at the above reference. 

Is it possible that this ‘‘ peculiar achieve- 
ment ’’ is a modern concoction, having no | 
real connection with the Arms of France? | 
Or can the connection be traced ? | 


Watter E. GawTHorP. | 


| friends, and that it was through Richard’s 


| the Governorship of the English Nation in the 


| ten years or so too early as the date of his 


| cent rebellion in Kent. 


| of 1476, by the discovery in 1928, of an indul- 












































The Library. 


The Prologues and Epilogues of William 
Caxton. By W. J. B. Crotch (Humphrey 
Milford, for the Early English Text Society. 
15s. net.). 

J have here one of the best and most useful 

of the recent publications of the E.H.1T.S. 

Mr. Crotch’s Life of Caxton, which forms the 

Introduction to the texts and fills about half a 

substantial volume, is a genial and learned 

piece of work embodying the considerable 
amount of material about Caxton revealed by 
the large opening up of historical sources since 
the days of William Blades and his ‘ Life and 

Typography of William Caxton.’ 

Among the doubtful points elucidated we 
note the erasure of the entry of payment of 
6s. 8d. in the book of the Mercers’ Company. 
It had been supposed to denote that a fee had 
been remitted to Caxton, when he came from 
Bruges to be admitted to Livery, as mark of 
respect to him. But the 6s. 8d. was fine for 
not having paid fees by a date assigned, and 
appears to have been erased from the book as 
having been charged in error. We feel doubts 
about Mr. Crotch’s suggestion that Caxton’s 
printed device is the ‘‘ eagle’s head erased ” 
which appears on the seal of a William Caston 
of Calais. ‘The date of Caxton’s resignation of 





Netherlands, has been fixed more closely than 
hitherto by a newly discovered entry in the 
archives of Middelbury, which shows that he 
was in office in 1469 and 1470. Early in 1471, he 
had certainly resigned, and was in the service 
ot Margaret of Burgundy, His reason for 
resignation has been made out by some to be 
infirmities, but in support of argument against 
this in the activities of the rest of his life, 
comes the practical certainty, drawn from the 
date of his apprenticeship found in the arc- 
hives of the Mercers’ Company, that 1412 is by 


birth. 

Mr. Crotch has no new light to throw on 
Caxton’s marriage, but he gives us, in an 
appendix, account of the rather discreditable 
action of his daughter Elizabeth’s husband 
after his death. The pardon granted to Caxton 
in 1472 he explains as procured by him in 
order to safeguard himself against any impli- 
cation, as a man of Kentish origin, in the re- 
The date of Caxton’s 
return to England, from his years of studying 
printing abroad, and his settling at Westmin- 
ster is confirmed as being well before the end 


gence of Pope Sixtus IV., printed by him and 
dated by hand on Dec. 13 of that year. 
Why did he settle at Westminster? Mr. Crotch 
points us to a probable kinsman in Richard 
Caxton, a well-esteemed monk at the Abbey, and 
suggests that the two Caxtons, with Walter 
Lokyngton, formed the nucleus of a circle of 


means and for the sake of his neighbourhood— 
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or principally so—that the printing-press was 


set up at Westminster. ; mee 
Caxton’s life—though on its more intimate 
side it remains largely a blank to us—is one 


of the pleasantest to contemplate, the most | 


fruitful, various and attractive of the lives of 
notable Englishmen. H 
a man of affairs, political as well as commer- 


cial, acceptable at court: but his glory is that | 


he is also one of that small but happy band of 
amateurs who have stood as nursing-fathers at 
the beginning of enterprises which have 
changed the world. Printing in his day was 
what conquest of distance by wireless wave or 
airship is in ours: and he would find his 
counterpart among us. He ranged in_ his 
printing through all the topics with which 
readers concern themselves—excepting only 


travel, it was said. But Mr. Crotch rounds up | 


his biography with a note, copied from an old 
leaf pasted within the cover of a MS. of Mande- 
ville, which tells that “ Thys fayre Boke I haue 
fro the Abbey at Saint Albons... 


m.cccec.Ixxxx: ... Willyam Caxton,” and 


seems to imply that if Caxton had but lived | 
a short while longer the gap would have been | 
| matic system 


filled up. 

The printers seem not to have found it 
possible to follow Mr. Crotch’s plans: he speaks 
in his Preface of a text reproduced line for 
line which avoids the mark |, whereas, in the 
pages as we have them, the mark is mostly 
employed in the usual way. 


The Union of Moldavia and Wallachia, 1859. | 


By W. C. East (Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d. net.). 
‘HE Thirlwall 


account of an important 


Prize Essay for 1927, this 
and most intri- 


cately constituted episode in diplomatic history, | 


is an admirable piece of work. It has been 
put together principally from MSS. at the 
Foreign Office and the Public Record Office, to- 
gether with some of the documents in the 
Vienna State Archives and subordinately from 


venel’s ‘ Trois années de la question d’Orient ” 
with the French despatches contained in it 
must be mentioned here. 
lachia united since 1861; ruled by a foreign 


prince since 1866, and, since 1878, freed from | 
now form | 
The character and inner history of | 
their people does not enter into Mr. East’s | 
plan: what he sets out is the to and fro of | 


the the Sultan, 


Rumania. 


suzerainty of 


diplomatic action concerning them according as 
the Porte or Russia prevailed on the Danube, 
and French or Austrian or British interven- 
tion modified the situation. From the point of 


view of that larger statesmanship which the | 
last three quarters of a century have made | 
familiar to us, the most interesting point is | 
the emergence and the recognition by diplmacy, | 


of the idea of a people’s right to be consulted in 
the matter of its own government. Before the 
Crimean War, and in the initial stages of 


He was a man of letters, | 
Rumanian national aspirations were not merely 


Moldavia and Wal- | 


negotiations arising from it, what the- Molda- 
vians and Wallachians themselves desired wag 
ignored. They were nothing but units amo 

the weights which the greater Powers moni 
about in their endeavours to create and main. 
tain a balance favourable to themselves in the 
much disputed Near East. But by 185g 


recognised as a factor in the general problem; 
they had formed and focussed themselves into 
a national consciousness strong enough to take 
their own advantage of those distant pre-ocey- 
pations of the several Powers, and to force on 
their independence largely by their own action, 

Mr. East, takes us step by step through all 
the windings of policy, and, apart from its in- 
trinsic interest, the book is a valuable. study 
of nineteenth century diplomatic method, the 
more so perhaps because though Napolean II, 
and Stratford de Redcliffe, and one or two 
others concerned, were men of such character 
and ability as deeply to engage the interest of 
the professed historian, there is no outstand- 
ing genius here whose action could throw the 
workings of the diplomatic mind into the 
shade or the principles and processes of diplo- 
out of gear, and impress the 
popular imagination. 

The map might, we think, have been some- 
what fuller of names, and, though of course 
one cannot mistake it, it seems odd not to have 
the Danube itself named upon it. 


Studies in Spenser. ve | Mohinimohan Bhat- 
tacherje. (Calcutta University Press), 


THIS slim volume of ninety pages or so is 
mainly devoted to the influence of Plato, 
and of the Neo-Platonism of the Renaissance 
upon Spenser. Mr. Bhattacherje is to be con- 
gratulated on having penetrated so deep 
as he shows himself to have done on 
the one hand into the mind of Spenser 
—and thereby into the mind of the 


| England of the Renaissance, and on the other 
I ! | into Platonic philosophy. One of his chapters 
an immense amount of published matter. Thou- | i 


is devoted the idea of Justice as set forth in 
Plato in the Republic and in the Phaedrus, 
another to Spenser’s theory of poetry, as it 
follows or diverges from Plato’s. Besi 

tracing direct comparisons with and derivations 
from Plato, he also shows us in Spenser the 
influence of Plato at secondhand coming through 
Pico della Mirandola and through Bruno. 
And lastly we have a pleasant essay on courtesy 
as worked out and understood in the ‘Faerie 
Queene’ on the basis of the ideal which the 
 Cortegiano ’ of Castiglione had made familiar 


| to all the gentlemen of Europe whg had p 
| under the spell of the Renaissance. What Mr. 


Bhattacherje has to bring forward is, a8 to 
fact and material, most of it not unfamiliar, 
but his handling of his theme and his appre 
hension of points in it are fresh, and both are 
made useful and pleasing by reason of their 
being obviously unmediated, first-hand. He 
would write well, we think, on Milton, 


et 
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